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NUBIAN OBJECTS ACQUIRED BY 
THE EGYPTIAN DEPARTMENT 

THE Egyptian Department having 
acquired early in the present year 
over seventy objects 1 from the ex- 
cavations of the "Oxford Expedi- 
tion to Nubia," a short account of recent 
research in Nubia, as well as comments on 
the new accessions, may be of interest to 
the readers of the Bulletin. 

As an offshoot of Egyptology, the arch- 
aeology and language of Nubia, the land 
directly south of Egypt, above the First 
Cataract of the Nile, have been now for 
nearly a decade subjects of special inter- 
est. The history of Egypt's relations 
with Nubia in its main outlines had in- 
deed already been recovered. In brief, 
it consisted of a series of increasingly 
successful efforts on the part of Egyptian 
kings, perhaps from the time of Menes, 
certainly from the Old Kingdom on- 
ward, to gain and hold sway over the 
southern lands which furnished gold, ivory, 
ebony, and other supplies valuable to 
Egypt. Not until the eighth century 
before Christ do we hear of a powerful 
native kingdom established at Napata, far 
to the south, at the foot of the Fourth 
Cataract. This Ethiopian 2 monarchy had 
a short period of expansion when its kings 
ruled Egypt. But the Hebrew prophet 
described the Ethiopian rulers who com- 
prised the Twenty-fifth Egyptian Dynasty 
truly when he called them a "broken 
reed," for they were unable to resist the 
Assyrian power and the boundary of Ethi- 
opia was soon pushed south again. In 
the sixth century B. C. another retreat 
southward was made beyond the effective 
barrier of the Fourth and Fifth Cataracts. 
Here, in the fertile "island of Meroe," the 
region bounded by the Nile, the Atbara, 
and the Blue Nile, in an isolation which 
the modern historian can scarcely pene- 
trate, the late Ethiopian, or "Meroitic" 
kingdom lost its superficial Egyptian cul- 

x On exhibition during the month of September 
in the Room of Recent Accessions. 

2 Ancient Ethiopia was geographically equiv- 
alent to modern Nubia and did not include 
Abyssinia. 



ture and developed a peculiar civiliza- 
tion of its own. During this time there 
grew apace the classical tradition of the 
Ethiopians as amarvelously rich and ancient 
people, the ancestors of the Egyptians, and 
the source of all civilization. In the Ptole- 
maic and Roman periods the Ethiopians 
again had contact with the outside world. 
Probably a little earlier than the Roman 
conquest of Egypt, their theocratic govern- 
ment of weak kings controlled by priests 
was displaced by a line of queens each of 
whom bore the name of Candace, just as 
the Egyptian monarch was called Pharaoh. 
It was the chief treasurer of one of these 
queens, himself an Ethiopian, who listened 
to the preaching of Philip (Acts 8, 27). 
It is uncertain how long this dynasty of 
queens ruled, or indeed how substantial 
its power really was, and the history of the 
dissolution of the Ethiopian kingdom, prob- 
ably before the end of the fifth century 
A. D., is obscure. 

But what were the racial affinities of the 
early inhabitants of Nubia and the char- 
acter and historical sequence of the material 
remains of their civilization? How, too, 
could a clue be found to the decipherment 
of the Meroitic inscriptions? These were 
questions to which the accounts of mod- 
ern travelers, 3 excavations to secure 
plunder, 4 or even the careful survey of a 
Lepsius 5 had given no adequate answer. 

There was need both of detailed records 
of the ancient monuments above ground, 
using modern photographic methods, and 
of systematic investigation of the ceme- 
teries and buildings which could only be 
reached by excavation. Activity along 
these lines was inaugurated in the season 
1905-06. Doubtless the time was ripe 
for this new effort. The Sudan, so long 

3 One of the most valuable travelers' accounts 
of Nubia is that of Frederic Caillaud, Voyage a 
Meroe. The plates of this work were issued in 
1824 and the four volumes of text in 1827. 

4 Those of Ferlini in 1834 yielded the gold trea- 
sure of an Ethiopian queen, now in Berlin and 
Munich. This treasure was admirably pub- 
lished in 1 910 by Professor Schafer in Aegypti- 
sche Goldschmiedearbeiten, pp. 93-1 88, Pis. 2 1 -36. 

5 Richard Lepsius. Denkmaeler aus Aegypten 
und Aethiopien, Part V entire and Pis. 1-11 in 
Part VI. 
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inaccessible because in the control of the 
Mahdi and his fanatical hordes, had been 
regained at the close of the last century 
and was now under a firm Anglo-Egyptian 
rule. Egyptology in the meantime had 
made vast strides and scholars could now 
afford to give attention to related studies. 
But the decision of the Egyptian govern- 
ment to raise the dam across the river at 
the First Cataract sufficiently to flood the 
banks of Lower Nubia another twenty- 
three feet above the high-water mark of the 
original reservoir, and thus inevitably to 
make the region uninhabitable and greatly 
to injure, if not destroy, its ancient monu- 
ments, was a vigorous incentive to imme- 
diate action. 

In the winter of 1905-06 the Govern- 
ment Inspector of Antiquities in Upper 
Egypt, Mr. Weigall, journeyed twice in 
Nubia, recording the condition of the 
temples and making observations of value 
for future research. 1 In the same season, 
at his instigation, the first excavations were 
undertaken, two hundred graves being 
opened at Kostamneh, about sixty miles 
south of the First Cataract. How much 
at sea archaeologists were then in dealing 
with Nubian antiquities is indicated by the 
brief statement with regard to these graves, 
"As yet it is impossible to fix their age." 2 
Also in 1905-06 the first expedition exclu- 
sively for the purpose of recording inscrip- 
tions in Nubia, namely, that sent out by 
the University of Chicago, began its work, 
which was continued in the following sea- 
son. 3 This epigraphical survey was taken 
up again later under the auspices of the 

X A. E. P. Weigall. Report on the Antiquities 
of Lower Nubia, 1907. 

Archaeological Report of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund for 1905-06, p. 20. ^ Also Annates du 
Service des Antiquites de l'Egypte, vol. 8, pp. 
139-41. 

'Preliminary reports in the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XXIII, 
pp. 1-64 and XXV, pp. 1-1 10. 

4 H. Schafer and H. Junker. Bericht iiber 
die von der Konigl. Akad. der Wissenschaften 
in den Wintern 1908-09 und 1909-10 nach Nu- 
bien entsendete Expedition. 

5 A large series of volumes under the serial title 
Les temples immerges de la Nubie already testi- 
fies to the energy and rapidity with which these 
tasks were performed. 



Berlin Academy. 4 The negatives of the 
two expeditions are now deposited in 
Berlin, where they form a valuable corpus 
of texts from Nubian monuments to which 
generous access has already been granted 
by the leaders of the expeditions at the 
request of qualified scholars. 

In the meantime in 1906-07 the Egyptian 
government had organized its work in the 
part of Lower Nubia to be affected by 
the raising of the dam at Assuan. Under 
the direction of the Department of Anti- 
quities foundations were strengthened and 
other measures used to put the temples 
in condition to withstand the annual flood- 
ing. Furthermore, the territory was di- 
vided among three Egyptologists, one 
an Englishman, one of French nationality, 
and the third a German, who were asked 
to record on behalf of the Egyptian govern- 
ment all the reliefs and inscriptions found 
within their respective regions. 5 The Sur- 
vey Department of the government in 
the same years completed a topographical 
survey of the lands bordering the great 
reservoir and carried through an archaeo- 
logical survey, conducting systematic ex- 
cavations of the ancient cemeteries. These 
excavations were of fundamental impor- 
tance in clearing up questions as to the 
race and civilization of Lower Nubia in 
antiquity. 6 

Sites farther south in Nubia were 
excavated by expeditions from three for- 
eign universities, namely, the Expeditions 
of the Universities of Pennsylvania 7 , 

6 Two series of publications, the preliminary 
Bulletins and the Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of Nubia, give the results of this work. 
The Bulletins have now been discontinued. 
These books, as well, indeed, as nearly all the 
works mentioned in the footnotes of this article, 
may be seen in the Museum Library. The 
latest volumes of the Reports have not yet 
reached New York and so unfortunately have 
not been accessible to me. 

7 Working at Wady Haifa, Karanog, and other 
sites in Lower Nubia. The results secured 
during the years 1 907-1 1 have been published in 
eight volumes under the general title Eckley B. 
Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia. The prin- 
cipal authors are Dr. Randall-Mac I ver and C. 
Leonard Woolley, who conducted the work. 
The Meroitic inscriptions are edited by F. LI. 
Griffith and the churches are discussed by G. 
S. Mileham. 
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Liverpool, 1 and Oxford. 2 Mention should 
also be made of the expedition sent 
out by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna to secure, before it 
should be too late, records of the special 
dialect of the Nubian language spoken in 
the region of the reservoir, the inhabitants 
of which were so soon to be dispersed. 
Some phonographic records were taken. 
But in the main, the members of the ex- 
pedition, already conversant with modern 
Nubian, wrote down at the dictation of a 
native in each district all the information 
they could elicit about place and personal 
names, the industries and folk-lore of the 
respective villages. The material thus 
amassed is interesting in its content as well 
as of philological worth. 3 

As the problems presented by Nubia have 
been attacked only so recently, it can 
readily be understood that they are 
not yet solved in full. Especially is it to 
be expected that from the inscriptions now 
available in photographs and accurate 
hand-copies students will be gleaning new 
information for years to come. But an 
attempt may here be made to summarize 
some of the results already evident. 

In the course of the government exca- 
vations of the cemeteries immediately 
above the First Cataract certain clearly- 
defined groups appeared. They were dis- 
tinguished from one another by the mode 
of burial and the nature of the pottery and 
other objects deposited in the graves, as 
well as by the physical characteristics 
of the bodies. Their chronological limits 
being at first uncertain, they were called 
the A, B, C, D, and X groups. These 
groups all included some material which 
was new and other objects which had a 
familiar look to any one trained in the 
observation of Egyptian material. Only 
one group — - the earliest — was uniformly 
Egyptian in character and that did not 

x An account of the work of the first season, 
1909-10, is given by John Garstang, A. H. 
Sayce, and F. LI. Griffith in Meroe, the City of 
the Ethiopians. 

2 Preliminary brief reports of two seasons' 
work at Faras have appeared in the Archaeo- 
logical Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
1910-1 1, p. 18 and 191 1-12, p. 22. This expedition 
was expecting to excavate Napata last winter. 



need a preliminary letter, for its accordance 
with predynastic remains north of the 
First Cataract made its position at once 
certain. It was later ascertained that the 
"A" group corresponded roughly to the 
Early Dynastic period in Egypt, the 
"B" group to the Old Kingdom, the "C" 
group to the Middle Kingdom and time 
immediately following it, the "D" group 
to the Empire, and the "X" group to tne 
late Meroitic kingdom. There was a 
curious lack of remains which could be 
definitely dated to the period between the 
fall of the Egyptian Empire and the advent 
of the Ptolemies. Nubia, which until 
nearly the close of the prehistoric period 
had been fully abreast of Egypt in civiliza- 
tion, from the Early Dynastic period on 
suffered marked retardation. Some indus- 
tries which had long since died out in 
Egypt and others which had been greatly 
advanced were continued unchanged in 
the conservative and backward south. 
But some idea of the objects characteris- 
tic of different periods may better be given 
apropos of our own new accessions — so far 
as the limits of a Bulletin article permit. 
About 2800 B. C, so the government 
excavations further revealed, Lower Nubia 
was still inhabited by the same race that 
occupied Egypt — the earliest race known 
to have lived in the Nile Valley. These 
people were of small stature and slight 
build, with long narrow skulls. Their 
hair was brown or black, straight or wavy, 
but never "woolly," and the men had only 
scanty facial hair. These characteristics 
they shared with many related peoples 
who at the close of the neolithic age, when 
we first meet them in Egypt, also occupied 
the Mediterranean basin, western Europe, 
and even the southern shores of Asia as far 
as India. It has recently been proposed to 
call them collectively the "Brown Race" 
and to accept the north African shore as 
the probable home from which the race 
spread afar. 4 But after 2800 B. C. a di- 

3 Hermann Junker. Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber 
die Sprachenexpedition nach Nubien im Winter 
191 1. 

4 G. Elliot Smith. The Ancient Egyptians. 
Cf. also Vol. II (The Human Remains) of the 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Nubia. 




FIG. I. NUBIAN POTTERY OF THE EARLY DYNASTIC PERIOD 









FIG. 2. NUBIAN POTTERY OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 




FIG. 3. FINE BLACK NUBIAN WARE WITH RED-POLISHED EXTERIOR 
EAttLY DYNASTIC PERIOD 
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vergence between the population of Egypt 
and that of Lower Nubia set in. The 
former was made hardier by admixture 
with broad-skulled, white aliens coming 
in from the north, the latter was modified 
by a negroid element from the south. 
This negroid element came in waves. The 
first which left a marked impression ap- 
peared in the time of the " B " group. The 
people of this period exhibit some char- 
acteristics derived from negroes of small 
stature allied to the pigmy races of central 
Africa. By the Middle Kingdom a homo- 
geneous Nubian race had developed. It is 
worth remarking that despite the negroid 
admixture these "Middle Nubians" were 
still predominantly like the Egyptians — 
but like the prehistoric Egyptians rather 
than their own contemporaries in Egypt. 
Later negroid waves showed the character- 
istics of tall negro races. As few skele- 
tons of actual negroes were found in Lower 
Nubia, it is believed that the mixing took 
place further south, that the Brown Race 
originally extended to the Blue Nile, 
and that periodically migrations of people 
from the south who had intermarried 
with negroes took place and eventually 
introduced a considerable negroid element 
into the north of Nubia. It would be a 
satisfaction if this theory could be further 
tested through the discovery of early 
cemeteries above the Second and Fifth 
Cataracts and the examination of the 
human remains by trained anatomists. 

In the decipherment of Meroitic in- 
scriptions progress has been made, though 
the study is still in an early stage. These 
inscriptions are of late date, the majority 
of them belonging to the early centuries 
of the Christian era. In earlier times the 
language of the ruling class in Nubia had 
been Egyptian and a harvest of inscriptions 
in Egyptian hieroglyphic and in the cur- 
sive forms of Egyptian writing has been 
gathered in the course of the epigraphic 
surveys of Nubia mentioned above. But 
after Meroe was made the capital of the 
Ethiopian kingdom and contact with 
Egypt was reduced to a minimum, the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions became 
more and more debased and eventually 
all records were inscribed in the native 



language in a special form of writing de- 
veloped from the Egyptian. Years ago, 
under Lepsius, bilingual cartouches of a 
Meroitic king and queen in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic and Meroitic hieroglyphic 
were made to yield the values of a few 
of the Meroitic characters. But there 
was so little material to work with that the 
study of Meroitic remained for more than 
half a century practically at a standstill. 
It was resumed in 1907 by the Oxford 
Egyptologist, Mr. Griffith, who has ad- 
vanced the study greatly not only by his 
own researches but by publishing in fac- 
simile a large body of Meroitic texts. 1 
Now, the alphabet of twenty-three letters, 
in both its hieroglyphic and cursive forms, 
has been determined, four of the letters 
proving to be vowels. 2 The names of 
many places, deities, and individuals and 
some Egyptian and Meroitic titles have 
been recognized. But almost nothing of 
the real Meroitic vocabulary is yet known. 
It has been seen that the language is with- 
out grammatical gender, that the place of 
inflections is taken by post-positions and 
suffixes, but it is still uncertain to what 
group it belongs. The most natural solu- 
tion would seem to be that the Meroitic 
language was the precursor of Nubian, 
particularly since Professor Schafer of the 

1 The Meroitic texts discovered by the expedi- 
tions of the Universities of Pennsylvania, Liver- 
pool, and Oxford have all been edited by Mr. 
Griffith, those found by the University of Penn- 
sylvania alone forming in 19 10 one half of the 
known inscriptions. To realize the advance 
made in two years in the study of Meroitic, one 
has only to compare the discussions in Areika 
with those in Meroitic Inscriptions of Shablul 
and Karanog, Vols. I and VI of the publications 
of this expedition (cf . note 7, p. 201) . The inscrip- 
tions found by the Oxford Expedition are yet to 
appear. All the Meroitic texts known, aside from 
those found by the three university expeditions, 
have been published by Mr. Griffith in two 
volumes of the Archaeological Survey of Egypt 
(Eg. Expl. Fund), Meroitic Inscriptions, Parts 
I and II. 

2 The Meroitic hieroglyphic inscriptions look 
odd to one accustomed to Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
Some signs which are comparatively rare in 
Egyptian are alphabetic in Meroitic and others 
are misdrawn. The words are separated by 
pairs of dots. Furthermore one reads in the 
direction in which the birds and human figures 
face, which is the opposite of the practice in 
Egyptian. 
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Berlin Museum has established that Nubian 
was the language of Christianity from the 
First Cataract to the Blue Nile. The view 
that Meroitic is an early form of Nubian 
was actually held at first by Lepsius, in 
the early days of the study (though later 
retracted), and Professor Schafer speaks 
of the Meroitic inscriptions as Early 
Nubian (altnubisch). Mr. Griffith, how- 
ever, is more cautious. One of his latest 
statements is, "The connections with 
Nubian are not very close. ,,1 With the 



a care in the making which render them 
delightful objects as compared with the 
degenerate types of pottery which were 
being produced in Egypt at this time. 
They are comparable rather to the late 
prehistoric Egyptian pottery, the retard- 
ation of Nubian industries, as compared 
with those of Egypt, where stone vessels 
had superseded the better grades of pot- 
tery, being already evident. The two 
large vessels were for the storage of food 
and one has pot-marks on it — a rude 
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FIG. 4. MEROITIC POTTERY, SECOND TO FIFTH CENTURY A. D. 



comparatively abundant material now 
available, it is to be expected that in time 
uncertainties will be cleared away. 

The Nubian objects just acquired by the 
Museum were found at Faras, about twenty- 
five miles north of the Second Cataract. 
They illustrate the characteristic remains 
of three of the chronological periods which 
were defined in the course of the govern- 
ment excavations further north (p. 10). 
First, we have a considerable representation 
of the contents of a single grave of the "A" 
group (Early Dynastic), having received 
twenty-one out of at least forty-four objects 
which this one burial comprised. Figs. 1 
and 3 show some of the pots from this tomb 
group. All are hand-made and hand-bur- 
nished and display a feeling for form and 

of the Eg. Expl. Fund for 



1 Arch. Rep. 
1911-12, p. 29. 



representation of an oryx and a geometrical 
figure. Such scratchings are well known 
on early Egyptian pottery and were 
perhaps marks of ownership. The vessel 
having the pot-marks (on the left in Fig. 1) 
is in form, material, and technic thoroughly 
Egyptian in character. On the other hand, 
the tomb contained some vessels of fine 
black clay having thin walls, a highly 
reflecting black surface within, and a red 
polished surface decorated with red pat- 
terns without; the patterns consist of 
hatched rectangles and other geometrical 
figures (Fig. 3). This class of pottery has 
been found commonly elsewhere in Nubia 
but only once in Egypt. 2 Among the 
other objects in this grave were a bronze 
piercer, a stone mortar (for charcoal?), a 

2 Dr. Reisner's E. D. Type V. See Rep. Arch. 
Surv. of Nubia, I, p. 327. 
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stone upon which to grind corn together 
with its grinder, parts of an ivory brace- 
let, a univalve shell, and some beads. The 
beads included one wide disc bead and 
numerous small disc beads, the latter a 
type common in all periods. These speci- 
mens, made of garnet, carnelian, and glazed 
stone, are particularly dainty (Fig. 5, be- 
low). From another grave a slate palette, 
in shape an oval with the ends cut off, has 
still upon it some of the green malachite 
commonly used an as eye cosmetic. This 
small palette is also an object typical of the 
prehistoric age. The use of such palettes 
had died out in Egypt, but continued in 
Nubia in the Early Dynastic period. 

The Nubian " B " group is not represented 
among our objects. It was a time of great 
poverty in Nubia and the suggestion has 
been made that some unfavorable economic 
change 1 brought about this condition 
and may eventually have driven companies 
of the Nubians to seek an easier subsis- 
tence in the north. However that may 
be, there have been found in Egypt a few 
cemeteries dating from the Middle King- 
dom which are unlike other contemporary 
Egyptian cemeteries. When first found, 
before the days of research in Nubia, 
they were very puzzling and the graves were 
dubbed "pan-graves" because of their 
round, shallow form. We still speak of 
"pan-grave" pottery, but it now appears 
that these cemeteries were the burial- 
places of Nubians who had wandered into 
Egypt. The objects found in them differ 
only slightly from Nubian material of 
the "C" group, and then only in respects 
readily accounted for by Egyptian influ- 
ence. The typical "C"-group pots are 
of two classes — thick-walled, gray, black, 
or reddish vessels, chiefly bowls, of soft 
clay with incised decoration in linear 
patterns, the incisions being often filled 
with chalk, and pots of somewhat better clay 
and greater variety of form, black-polished 
inside and black-topped and red-polished 
outside (Fig. 2). Both kinds of ware 
were known in the predynastic period, 
the incised ware being relatively scarce. 
They were not allowed wholly to die out in 

1 Arch. Surv. of Nubia. Report I, p. 335 and 
Bulletin, No. 6, pp. 12-13. 



Nubia, however, as they did in the north, 
and indeed it is reported that to this day 
in Nubia, red black-topped pots are made 
which are hardly distinguishable from those 
of the prehistoric age. 2 This class of 
pottery is often highly artistic, the red 
being of a pleasing, rich shade and the 
polished black making an effective border. 
The red surface was produced by a wash of 
haematite and was burnished by friction. 
The black polish was obtained by chemical 
action in the firing. 3 The incised bowls, 
though humble in material, show a degree 
of sophistication which distinguishes them 
from the prehistoric pots of similar, prim- 
itive technic. Even though the potter's 
wheel had been invented by the time of 
the Third Egyptian Dynasty, wheel-turned 
vessels still had little vogue in Nubia, 
and both these characteristic classes of 
pottery, like the Early Dynastic pots (p. 
205), display irregularities of outline and 
traces of the hand molding which give a 
certain interest to each individual piece. 
Perhaps only a person who has himself 
attempted to form, by hand, from a lump 
of clay, a shapely vessel can fully appre- 
ciate the degree of skill necessary to 
attain such results. In addition to the 
pottery, the Museum received a few odd- 
ments — a bone needle and some beads of 
shell and breccia (Fig. 5, third string from 
bottom) — -belonging to the "C" group. 

Passing over the " D" group, which is not 
represented here, we have before us an 
interesting array of Meroitic objects. 
The "C"-group objects are a little 
later than 2000 B. C. in date. With the 
Meroitic objects we spring over about two 
thousand years to the early centuries after 
Christ. The observer will immediately 
sense a radical difference in the appear- 

2 Rep. Arch. Surv. of Nubia, I, p. 6. 

3 The potter's kiln was not yet used and the 
pots were placed in an open fire in an inverted 
position and in contact below with smouldering 
fuel which carbonized the rims and interiors. 
An account of modern experiments in making red, 
black-topped vessels is given in Areika (Vol. 
I of the publications of the Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania [cf. note 7, p. 201], 
pp. 1 7 and 1 8), and numerous vessels of this class 
from predynastic Egypt may be seen by the visi- 
tor to the Museum in the First Egyptian Room. 
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ance of this later material. The Meroitic 
vases exhibit practised use of the potter's 
wheel. The walls of the smaller vessels 
are thin and the clay finely levigated. 
Both Egyptian and classical influences 
may be discerned in the forms and painted 
decoration of these vases. The small pots 
with spout (Fig. 6) are precisely the 
shape of pots found in infants' graves 
in Egypt as early as the Middle Kingdom. 1 
In Nubia, too, they occur with the burials 
of children and the form has consequently 
been named ''child's feeder." The form 
of the jug in Fig. 4 could be duplicated 
among Roman vases; the festoons on its 
body and debased vine-pattern on its 
shoulder were probably suggested by Alex- 
andrian models. The scale pattern and the 
double palmette on two of the smaller 
vases might have been derived from either 
Egyptian or classical ornament. But 
despite the elements which testify to com- 
mercial relations with the north, these 
vases are not mere imitations of foreign 
models, but have a distinctive character 
of their own. One of the most popular 

1 Such a tiny vessel with spout may be seen in 
the Fourth Egyptian Room in Wall-case P be- 
side the child's coffin in which it was found. It 
is a Twelfth Dynasty object from Lisht. 



forms is the low tumbler. There are also 
vases whose decoration consists of designs 
pressed into the clay while still soft. One 
tumbler (Fig. 4, at left) illustrates this 
class. Another vase is clearly an im- 
portation into Nubia. It is the small bowl 
(Fig. 6, in middle) with excessively thin 
walls and decoration in slip (clay in 
solution), which was manipulated much as 
frosted decoration is put on cake. Such 
bowls are well known in the Roman world 
and date from the third century A. D. 2 
Besides the pottery, we have a group of 
bronze vessels and numerous strings of 
beads from this period (Fig. 5). One of the 
bronze vessels may be a "child's feeder." 
The beads show a falling off in material. 
There are fewer strings of real garnets or 
carnelian, and a greater use of glass imita- 
tions of semi-precious stones. The blue- 
glazed beads continue and one of the most 
charming strings is composed of very tiny, 
light-blue disc beads (at top, Fig. 5). Some 
of the glass beads were gilded and then 
covered with a transparent coating of glass 
to protect the gilding. 

C. L. R. 

2 Wall-case F in the Ninth Egyptian Room 
contains another Roman vase with decoration 
in slip and a number of other Meroitic vases. 
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FIG. 6. MEROITIC POTTERY, SECOND TO FIFTH CENTURY A. D. 
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